The Town of Petrol Tins

and Alicante. At the last named it is more primitive, yet, for the
Gypsies are living in the giant cement blocks that were destined
for the breakwater in the harbour. These lie strewn about where
the steel arm of the crane has dropped them, as though tumbled
by an earthquake or a tidal wave, at all angles, leaning one against
another, or standing erect like sentryboxes but facing in all direc-
tions, as though the danger lay from every side at once. From the
bank above, you can see down into this nightmare encampment,
the cement blocks being three-sided, and open on the fourth, so
that an old sack for a curtain does duty for the door, and the cube
is roofless, a place in which to lie awake and look out upon the
stars. The sardonic humour, or salt of such a monstrous jest, is in
the inability of its inhabitants to turn their dwellings round. A
family, who live but a foot away, may have to go round three
sides of a square before they reach the other door. For incon-
venience, it must be equivalent to living in a children's puzzle.
But when the wind blows, or it rains, they move their rags and
cooking pots to another block, close to, with its open side to
Africa or the Sierra, as the weather goes.

For more of the towns of petrol tins it is only necessary to cross
to Africa. If the map were published of such places it would mark
them in Morocco, and at the far end of the Mediterranean in
Greece and Asia Minor. During the transference of the popula-
tions there were refugees in their tens of thousands living in this
manner near Athens, near Corinth, and near Salonika. They had
come down to the status of the wandering Vlachs. To this level
had fallen the descendants of the Asiatic Greeks. Meanwhile, an
equal population lived in misery in Asia Minor. And, there, two
points were to be noticed in this debris of the age of motors. The
taxicab drivers of Istanbul never drove alone. They had always a
companion with them for fear of robbery and murder. Their
homes were their motors, and they lived and slept in them. The
other curiosity was the use made of old rubber tyres. This was
first seen, speaking personally, in the antics of a beggar who came
crawling forward on his hands and knees. His feet were two
stumps and, in place of boots, he wore kneecaps made out of a
section of a rubber tyre, while his hands had gloves tied upon
them of the same material, as though in literal interpretation of
'Handschiih', the German word for gloves. Nearly every beggar
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